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Salzburg, the well-known authority upon manuscripts of Chrysostom, in 
directing me to the works of Montfaucon and Omont cited above. 

The manuscript exhibits several itacisms, and there are the abbreviations 
usually met in uncials: irva, ks, 0s, etc. It begins: aireoTaXr) h> tw <repa<f>lp. 
I | x<av avOpaxa irvpos, and ends: 'ov8e yap ?v coriv, ovSe yvd>p.ri ia-f], dXka 
8id. The text is on the whole a good one, presenting some divergences 
from the printed text, and the fragment is worthy of the attention of future 
editors of this homily. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 



MOSES AND MONOTHEISM 

Gentlemen of the Wellhausen school are invited to take notice. Thirty 
years ago they were the ones who attempted to understand the religion 
of Israel in its relation to the other religions of western Asia. But they 
have failed to keep up with the advance of science. Their theories have 
in fact undergone the usual but none the less sad process of petrifaction. 
Those who once welcomed the light are now striving to keep it out by 
erecting a division wall between Israel and Babylon. They are given 
fair warning that it is time for them to revise their musty lectures and to 
rewrite their antiquated textbooks. Otherwise the advance of their science 
will leave them hopelessly in the rear. This is the demand of a well-known 
Old Testament scholar; 1 and a younger specialist whose earlier work has 
made a favorable impression upon us echoes the demand for a thorough 
change in present critical methods. 2 Before the publication of either of 
these demands Professor Baentsch claimed to have brought forward cer- 
tain facts "unprejudiced consideration of which means a complete change 
in the present view of the course of Israel's religious history." 3 In the 
face of so widespread a demand the Wellhausenian who refuses to look 
at the new light will write himself down as desperately hardened indeed. 

Wellhausen himself would be the last to claim that there can be no 
progress. But those who have learned much from him may possibly have 
clung too closely to his results. The radicals of one generation are the 

i Sellin, Die aUtestamentliche Religion im Rahmen der anderen atiorientalischen 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 2, 2i. 

* Mose: ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung iiber die UrsprUnge der israelitischen Re- 
ligion. Von Paul Volz. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907, 115 pages, M. 3. Dr. Volz is the 
author of an instructive essay entitled Die vorexilische Jahveprophetie und der Messias 
(1897), and of a meritorious monograph on Jewish eschatology, Die jiidische Eschalo- 
logie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903). 

3 Baentsch, AUorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus (1906). 
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conservatives of the next, and they often show to others the intolerance 
from which they themselves have suffered — as the new school Presby- 
terians who were most strenuous in claiming liberty for themselves in 1870 
were least willing to grant it to others in 189 1. It behooves us therefore 
to keep an open mind and to welcome all new light. On the other hand, it 
is allowable to examine the alleged light and to determine its real quality. 
Not every revolution which publishes a manifesto accomplishes what it 
promises. The insinuation that Wellhausen's Prolegomena are antiquated 
must be tested by the facts; probably the most of us would be glad to be 
assured that our treatises will show as much vitality thirty years after 
publication as is shown by this classic. In any case it will do us no harm 
to ask for a bill of particulars: In what respect does the Wellhausen 
theory need a thorough reconstruction? To this question we address 
ourselves under the guidance of the authors before us. 

The point at which the criticism is directed is the Wellhausenian treat- 
ment of Moses and his relation to Hebrew monotheism. The complaint 
is twofold: First, members of this school do not admit that Moses was a 
monotheist; secondly, they do not give enough weight to the evidences 
of monotheism in Babylonia and Egypt. It might be fair to say that 
the two specifications neutralize each other; if monotheism was accepted 
in Babylon and Egypt before the time of Moses and came thence to Israel 
l t makes no difference what we think about Moses. His originality and 
his importance in the history become quite subordinate. But this would 
be an argument ad hominem only. 

The inquiry into the development of monotheism in Israel is one of 
the most important on which we can enter, and it is desirable that we 
should make clear to ourselves the method in which to answer it. Three 
things suggest themselves as almost self-evident: First, the Hebrew docu- 
ments in our possession must be made our primary source; secondly, 
these documents must be used critically, that is, they must be arranged 
in a really historical sequence; and thirdly, the argument from silence is 
valid. 

First, the Hebrew documents in our possession must be our primary 
source. These documents are much less in extent than we should like 
to have, but they are sufficient for our purpose. Being distinctly religious 
in their nature it is not allowable to suppose that they will refuse light on 
the fundamental question of religion. In making this claim we must not 
be supposed to undervalue the light which comes from Babylonia, Assyria, 
or Egypt. Sellin points out afresh the resemblances between the institu- 
tions of Israel and those of her neighbors. He shows how the cultus, 
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the priesthood, the festivals, even special observances like circumcision and 
the nazirate, are strikingly similar to what we find among the Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, and Babylonians. Social institutions, laws, cus- 
toms, ethical ideas, are also of the same pattern. In this respect recent 
discoveries have undoubtedly enabled us to understand Israel better than 
our fathers understood it. Israel has come out of its isolation and in 
many respects is seen to form a part of that western Asia in the midst of 
which it had its home. Wellhausenians have been ready to welcome 
all this light; but they have hesitated to infer that Israel had nothing of 
its own to teach us. To argue that because of these similarities Hebrew 
literature must be understood not from what it says but from what these 
other nations say seems to them extravagant. To claim that because the 
history of Holland receives welcome light from the contemporary history 
of Germany therefore all Dutch literature must be interpreted according 
to German ideas would expose one to ridicule. No more reasonable seems 
the claim of the Pan-Babylonians, which underlies the discussions now 
before us, and which is perhaps as well expressed as anywhere in the 
following quotation: 

Study of the ancient East as a single civilization compels us to estimate the 
intellectual movements which have taken place on its soil as a unity. Just as 
Christianity and its ideas were not limited to the soil of Judea, and just as its 
fundamental ideas developed in other districts, so also monotheism, the funda- 
mental idea which sets Yahwism into opposition to the prevalent oriental view 
of the universe, cannot have arisen in Judah alone, and especially cannot have 
been fostered here alone. (KAT 3 , p. 208 (italics mine).) 

If on this first point the Wellhausenians show a not unreasonable re- 
serve, they may claim concerning the next point — the critical use of the 
documents — that there is substantial agreement on all hands. The only 
comment that seems called for is that this agreement is due to Wellhausen 
himself. For it is his merit that he brought the higher criticism to its 
present assured results. Without slighting the labors of Vatke, Reuss, 
Graf, or Kuenen it may fairly be claimed that Wellhausen's brilliant 
argument first showed the true order of the Old Testament documents in 
so convincing a light that he has never successfully been contradicted. 
Wellhausen's Prolegomena are in fact the basis on which all our present 
Old Testament science rests. So completely has his position established 
itself that the present generation of scholars forgets how much is due to him. 

The particular question forced upon us by the books before us then 
is this: Assuming the Wellhausenian order of the documents, do these 
documents allow us to think that Moses was a monotheist? To define 
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monotheism would not seem to be difficult. Monotheism is the belief 
formulated in the Christian creeds in the words: There is but one only, 
the living and true God. This is today the recognized faith of Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. When it first appeared is a historical question 
to be decided by historical methods. We start with the fact universally 
acknowledged, that this monotheism had its origin among the Jews. Tradi- 
tion ascribes it to Moses; but the first duty of the historian is to scrutinize 
tradition. And, as is universally admitted by critical scholars, this particular 
tradition is of late date. A fact which stands out prominently is that we 
have no direct assertion of monotheism from Moses himself. It is signifi- 
cant that when we ask for such an assertion we are put off with such 
statements as the following: 

The documentary evidence shows that there was a kind of monotheism in 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt. This ancient oriental monotheism differed in- 
deed essentially from the Israelitic; in one case it was speculative, an abstraction 
from polytheism, in the other it was a thoroughly practical matter; on one side 
it was calculated only for the educated, on the other it was enforced on all the 
people; on one side the monotheistic speculation embraced polytheism within 
itself, the one God was the Summits Deus as being the totality of the many indi- 
vidual gods, on the other side polytheism was strictly banished and destroyed; 
one made the one God an astral divinity, a pantheistic nature-power, the other 
made him an ethical personality. Yet on both sides is monotheism. There is, 
further, a historical connection between oriental and Israelitic monotheism as 
the Old Testament itself affirms when it brings Abraham into touch with Ur 
and Haran, Joseph with Heliopolis, and Moses with Egypt and Midian. 5 

We ask for bread and we receive — moonshine. To realize this, one 
has only to ask what the biblical writers would have thought had they 
been told that, by bringing Abraham into connection with Ur and Haran, 
Joseph into connection with Heliopolis, and Moses into connection with 
Egypt and Midian, they were attesting the derivation of Israel's faith from 
these various quarters. Even if we concede that Ur, Haran, Heliopolis, 
and Midian were centers of monotheistic religion we shall not be com- 
pelled to derive Moses' monotheism from this source. For the pan- 
theistic monism which is all that is alleged for these sanctuaries differs 
enormously from what we find enforced in Israel. In Israel mono- 
theism was not so much a theology as a religion. It was not so much 
concerned to affirm the uniqueness of God as to declare that the worship 
of any other being was a sin and an absurdity. It is a priori probable 
that a pantheistic conception which in its way affirms the unity of the divine 

s Volz, pp. 73 f., summarizing Baentsch. The italics are mine. 
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has arisen in every nation which has reached a certain stage of civilization. 
Baentsch quotes a late Babylonian text (already made use of by others) 
which identifies Marduk with the other divinities of the pantheon: "Ninib 
is the Marduk of might, Nergal is the Marduk of battle, Bel is the Marduk 
of kingship, Nebo is the Marduk of business, Sid is Marduk as luminary 
of the night," and so with others. But how impossible it is even to con- 
ceive of a Hebrew text that should declare Baal to be the Yahweh of agri- 
culture, Hadad to be the Yahweh of the storm, Melek to be the Yahweh 
of royalty. One has only to formulate such a text to see that Hebrew 
monotheism is something quite different in kind from that which is alleged 
to have existed in Babylonia. In actual history the pantheistic monism 
which makes all the gods manifestations of one divine substance offers no 
opposition to the crassest polytheism (India is an example to the present 
day) whereas the outstanding feature of Hebrew monotheism is its intoler- 
ance of the worship of any but the One. 

Whether the Babylonian texts cited in this connection would not bear 
a very different interpretation from the one given by these scholars is a 
question into which we do not need to enter. Granting all that is claimed 
for them, we see that the kind of monotheism claimed for them has no his- 
toric or logical connection with the Hebrew religion. This is in fact 
admitted in the quotation just given and it leaves the way clear for us 
to examine the Hebrew documents and ascertain from them directly what 
the course of development has been. For this inquiry we naturally be- 
gin with the later documents and work our way backward. If our critical 
method is sound we ought to arrive at results on which men of all schools 
can agree. This is not a superfluous remark. Dr. Volz is an example 
of the confusion which seems to take hold of some minds when they approach 
this question. He gives us a long discussion of the prepossessions with 
which men study the Old Testament. He divides investigators into two 
schools which he characterizes as religions geschichtlich and heilsgeschicht- 
lich. The difference between them he finds in their attitude toward 
God and revelation. The adherent of one of them 

treats religion as a human affair; he looks upon it as the essence of culture. In 
investigating the religion of Israel he endeavors to set forth everything as human, 
natural, and in constant connection with the whole culture of the people. It is 
with him only a last resource when he speaks of God and revelation. In using 
these as explanations of the religious mystery, of the origin of religion, or of the 
progressive religious force in Israel he thinks he has overstepped his proper 
boundaries. But for the Heilsgeschichtlicher, God and revelation stand at the 
beginning of all his investigation. It is to him self-evident and he says so, that 
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the Old Testament religion when it first appeared was introduced into the world 
by God (Volz, Mose, pp. 4 f.). 

The difference in point of view here described is too obvious to need 
comment. In default of English equivalents for the German titles let 
us call the two schools the comparative and the theological. The compara- 
tive student approaches the religion of Israel simply as one of the great 
religions of the world; the theological student approaches it as the prepara- 
tory stage of the Christian faith which is to him the chief object of interest. 
But if the existence of this difference is obvious, it would seem equally 
obvious to remark that value-judgments ought not to interfere with judg- 
ments of fact. To deny this is to surrender the hope of any assured 
historical science whatever. The Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
approach the history of the Reformation with very different prepossessions. 
But so far as they are genuine historians they will not differ in their con- 
clusions on the actual course of history. So in the case before us; the 
question whether Moses was a monotheist is a question of fact. We may 
find our evidence insufficient to establish the fact; we may give an affirma- 
tive or a negative answer; but if one of us gives one answer and another 
gives another, one of us must be wrong. And this means that the one 
who gives the wrong answer has used the wrong historical method. 

It is legitimate then to point out that the strength of Wellhausen is 
precisely in his historical method. That his critical results are almost 
universally accepted has already been shown. He is equally to be admired 
for his clear presentation of the history of tradition — this also has never 
been successfully assailed. The one thing which stands out most clearly 
after careful study of Wellhausen is the complicated redaction to which 
the Hebrew sources have been subject and the consequent need of caution 
in using their data. 

It is this fact which the recent assailants of this school have chosen to 
1 gnore. One is tempted to think that the men who so loudly demand a 
change in critical method do not know what Wellhausen's method is. This 
would doubtless do them an injustice. Yet what shall we think when Dr. 
Volz repeatedly uses documents of the eighth or ninth century as evidence 
for the thirteenth ? Not only this; he reads into his texts what is not there, 
strains the interpretation, gives insufficient consideration to details. On 
this basis he is able to tell us all about Yahweh, the ethical God of the 
universe who was preached by Moses. The necessity of thus maltreating 
the sources in order to make them teach what is here set forth condemns 
the whole argument. 

In order rightly to judge the questions in dispute let us now briefly 
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formulate the results to which we are led by a critical study of the sources. 
It will be conceded on all hands that in the post-exilic period there was a 
real monotheistic belief in Israel. Our evidence is the writer whom we 
know as Deutero-Isaiah. He declares, speaking in the name of Yahweh: 
"I am the first and I am the last and besides me there is no God." One 
stage earlier we meet the celebrated declaration of the Deuteronomist: 
"Yahweh our God is one Yahweh." These we may accept as monothe- 
istic affirmations in our sense of the word. Even the Deuteronomic 
assertion may be susceptible of another interpretation — its first concern 
was evidently to enforce the worship of the one God on Israel, and it does 
not affirm the nonentity of the gods of the nations. But we will not insist 
on this. Let us look at the prophets of the eighth century. Has anyone 
ever discovered an affirmation of Amos or Hosea to the effect that the 
gentiles ought to give up the worship of their divinities and devote them- 
selves to Yahweh ? This after all is the test of a real monotheism. 

Or let us question Elijah and Elisha, jealous as we know them to have 
been for Yahweh Sabaoth. When Naaman begged a little earth that he 
might make a Yahweh-sanctuary in Damascus, how easy it would have 
been for Elisha to instruct him that the whole earth is Yahweh's and that 
the soil of Damascus is as truly his as the soil of Palestine. But the oppor- 
tunity passed without improvement. Neither Elijah nor his biographer 
thought that the woman of Zarephath ought to give up the service of her 
Baal on the ground that there was no God but Yahweh. These facts are 
inexplicable except on the theory that neither Elisha nor Elijah nor the 
men who wrote their lives denied the existence of the heathen gods. Only 
for Israel there was one legitimate object of devotion, to desert whom was 
treason. Dr. Volz is obliged to suppose that the originally pure mono- 
theism of Elijah has been obscured by the popular tradition. But the 
whole tendency of tradition we know to have been to elevate the religious 
conceptions of its heroes, rather than to bring them to a lower level. 

When we examine the earlier narrative sources we find no evidence that 
Moses uttered anything like our sentence: There is but one only, the 
living and true God. The utmost that tradition affirms of Moses is that 
he gave the command to Israel not to have other gods along with Yahweh. 
How this was understood in the earlier time is seen in the legend which 
makes Jacob command his household to put away other divinities before 
going up to the sanctuary at Bethel. That these writers did not think of 
Yahweh as God of the whole earth is seen further, in their conception of 
Moses as the minister of the local Yahweh at Kadesh, and if we need 
other evidence we find it in Cain's complaint that when driven from the 
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cultivated country he is exiled from the presence of Yahweh, parallel to a 
saving of David's to the same effect. Add the account of Mesha's sacri- 
fice to Chemosh and that god's consequent wrath against Israel and we are 
convinced that the common belief in Israel in the tenth century was : Cujus 
regio ejus religio. 

It will be objected that the Yahwistic account of the creation assumes 
that Yahweh is the only God. But this is far from being the case. Ac- 
quaintance with the mythologies shows many creator gods who are simply 
members of the pantheon, sometimes even not prominent members of the 
pantheon. When this very account makes Yahweh say: "The man has 
become like one of us," it is difficult to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
author thought of Yahweh as one of a class of beings all of whom had a 
right to the name god. And it must be confessed that the anthropo- 
morphic Yahweh who experiments with his creatures, who walks in his 
garden in the cool of the day, and who has to guard his tree of life lest man 
take of it, makes the impression of a being far inferior to the one God of 
heaven and earth for whom Deutero-Isaiah pleads so eloquently. 

We are still three hundred years from Moses, and of literature earlier 
than these narratives we have only fragments. The song of Deborah and 
the Testament of Jacob tell us only that Yahweh is Israel's God who leads 
them against the enemy — just as Chemosh leads Moab. We search in 
vain for an affirmation of Yahweh's uniqueness. And then we recall that 
the greatest and wisest of Israel's kings built sanctuaries of other gods 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. Granted that these were for 
the convenience of his foreign wives, could not the philosophic king 
make plain to them that Yahweh was the real God who would accept 
their devotions and that the others were only stocks and stones ? The 
temple itself had frequently to be cleansed from the worship of other 
gods, and so far as we know no prophet took occasion to justify this by 
asserting that these other gods were nothings. That Yahweh would have 
no other divinity share his own sanctuary seems to be all that anyone 
claimed. And there is the brazen serpent worshiped from Moses' time 
till the time of Hezekiah; there are the teraphim in David's house. How 
could Moses have preached monotheism and these divinities survive ? 

This then is the Wellhausenian position: No evidence exists that 
monotheism in our sense of the word was known in Israel in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries b. c, and of course there is no evidence that it existed 
in the time of Moses two centuries or more earlier. This conclusion has 
been reached by a careful historical method. Now comes Professor Sellin 
and with him Dr. Volz, and they insist that Wellhausen's method is hope- 
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lessly antiquated and must be thoroughly changed. What we look for 
from them is the production of evidence. For this we search their books 
and we are disappointed. We find abundance of other things — edifying 
disquisitions about the axioms and postulates of different schools of in- 
quirers. But on the main point we find only this significant confession: 
"A strictly historical source (for the person and work of Moses, that is) 
does not exist; even a brief notice that can be called historical is not in 
our possession." (Volz, p. 15.) The meaning is that our belief in the 
existence of Moses rests on an inference: "We find ourselves compelled to 
suppose a personal originator at the beginning of the ethical religion of 
Israel, and to meet this demand we take Moses who is presented to us by 
popular tradition." (Ibid.) The most hidebound Wellhausenian may do 
as much as this. In fact it is just what Wellhausen himself does. How 
it can be claimed that such an inference must reverse the ordinary methods 
of historical research does not appear, and it is almost an insult to one's 
intelligence to have it argued that the assertion of a historical personage 
at the beginning of Israel's religion is equivalent to: Moses was a 
monotheist. 

No more to the point is it to adduce the evidence of the inscriptions as 
to the high civilization of Egypt and Babylon. We are told "even the 
coldest skeptic must admit that Babylonian and Egyptian antiquity had 
reached a remarkably high grade of culture in every respect and that 
the national life (Volksleben) of Israel was from the beginning imbedded 
in a greater and more important environment than had been supposed." 
Granted : the sceptic would be cold indeed who would deny it. But 
what has it to do with the question of Moses and his monotheism? If 
it can be shown that a high state of civilization brings with it a practical 
monotheism like that of Israel let it be shown. The actual evidence how- 
ever is all the other way. The high civilization of Greece and Rome was 
in essence polytheistic. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that the characteristic 
monolatry of Israel which resulted in monotheism rose in the circles most 
averse to the higher culture of neighboring nations. The mark of Hebrew 
monotheism is its exclusiveness, not to say intolerance. Its watchword is: 
Yahweh is a jealous God, and this watchword took shape in the school of 
Elijah and Elisha, among the Rechabites who would have no agriculture, 
no settled habitations, who would drink no wine and eat none of the fruit 
of the vine. Here if anywhere is to be found the solution of the problem 
before us. Wellhausen indeed declines to say why Yahweh God of Israel 
should have become the God of the whole earth rather than Chemosh of 
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Moab; 4 and it is apparently this reserve which has roused the wrath of 
our objectors. Yet Wellhausen goes on to say of the prophets: 

The Israelites say that Yahweh wakened them, they are the men of God. 
They find the revelation of God in these men, and they know no revelation apart 
from such living organs. Beyond this answer we shall scarcely advance although 
the divinely favored personality remains a mystery still. 

Yahweh had the power which Chemosh had not — the power to impress 
his followers (chosen ones among them, that is) with his exclusive right to 
their devotion and so that they were impelled to preach the message: 
Him only shalt thou serve. 

Moses may have been the first in this line of preachers. But this does 
not prove him to have been a monotheist, as has been abundantly shown. 
Our authors in their better moments do not seem to claim that it does. 

If out of the premosaic period there rise such commanding figures as Ham- 
murabi and Chuenaten then Moses must grow proportionately in our estimation; 
for Moses, out of whose religious knowledge monotheism grew, and whose tora 
finally made morality the common possession of Israel and Judah, must have 
been a greater than Hammurabi and Chuenaten. 

The reader will not have failed to notice how we have shifted our ground. 
Moses is no longer a monotheist; all that is affirmed is that out of his 
religious knowledge monotheism grew, and that his tora made morality 
the common possession of Israel and Judah. Elsewhere the author con- 
fides to us that he is inclined to think "that Moses towertd above the period 
which followed, because this is suggested by the parallel instances of the 
prophets, of Jesus and of Luther." In other passages monotheism is 
lost out of sight and nothing more seems to be claimed than that "to Moses 
Yahweh was an ethical personality." Even this is an inference from the 
postulate that he mwt have brought his people something new and epoch- 
making. In contrast with this we find, however, that Moses had no special 
originality; for the hard-worked code of Hammurabi is made to increase 
the probability that Moses gave a code to his people "which code cannot 
have differed much" from that of the Babylonian monarch. The anti- 
climax is reached when we are calmly assured: "It is uncertain whether 
the foundation of Israel's religion was laid by any historical event what- 
ever, or if so what that event was." 5 

It may be thought that we have devoted too much space to a single 
pamphlet. But the pamphlet does not stand alone. Its demand for a 

^Hinneberg, Ktdtur der Gegenwart, I, p. 15. 

s These citations occur on pp. 27, 66, 67, and 88 of Volz's book (italics mine). 
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revision of Old Testament methods is echoed by a number of recent publi- 
cations. There seems to be widespread confusion of mind as to what 
historical science is. At the risk of uttering a truism, it seems to be neces- 
sary to say that history seeks for actualities; it inquires what actually 
took place at a given epoch as shown by the evidence in our posession. 
When a man demands a change in method we look to him for new evi- 
dence or for more careful examination of the old. But what we find in 
the books before us is neither of these but a series of alleged axioms which 
turn out after all not to be self-evident, of postulates which no one but the 
author actually postulates, of inferences whose logic is doubtful, and of 
impressions which are plainly subjective and individual. Not thus will 
the established critical method be displaced. 

It is refreshing to turn from these vagaries to one who, although not an 
Old Testament specialist, is unusually competent to pronounce on the 
validity of historical method. This is Felix Stahelin from whom we have 
an address on Problems of Israelitic History. 6 This author, after sketching 
the theories of the Pan-Babylonians, says: 

From this quarter the Wellhausenian conception certainly cannot be shaken. 
The picture of the external history of Israel and the determination and evaluation 
of the different documents will stand in its main outlines as the present critics — 

Wellhausen at their head — have drawn it The discoveries in western Asia 

have indeed enriched our knowledge of Israel's history and culture in many ways 
thankfully to be recognized; but they have brought absolutely nothing to light 
which can shake the main results of Wellhausen's criticism. 

Henry Preserved Smith 
Meadvoxe, Pa. 

6 Probleme der israelitischen Geschichte, Basel, 1907. 



